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Chapter 6 


Ballooning in the 
Boonies 


About every three months the Albuquerque Aerostat Ascen- 
sion Association (Quad-A) held a rally of some kind. Races 
were held at some of the rallies but most of the time we just 
met someplace other than the usual launching area west of 
Albuquerque to fly as a group and to see new country. The 
chase crews always looked forward to these outings because 
many times we were chasing in rural areas with only primi- 
tive roads. This added to the challenge of the chase. 

For one of these rallies arrangements had been made to 
launch from a ranch about in the middle of the area between 
Albuquerque and Santa Fe, not far from the small community 
of Golden. Everyone had been given a map and told that the 
road into the launch'site would be marked with signs. Several 
crews decided to go to the launch site the evening before and 
camp out. There were rumors of a cookout around a campfire 
and that sounded like fun. 

It was 10:30 in the evening before we packed everyone into 
an old motorhome we called Moby Dick (because it looked and 
handled like a whale) and headed out. It was supposed to be 
about an hour’s drive. We made good time until we got to 
Golden. Then it came time to try to follow the map. 

The country north and east of Albuquerque is broken up 
into a rolling set of hills that start at the Sandia Mountains 
and extend eastward for fifteen to twenty miles. It is rough 
country with a mixture of pifion trees, cactus, and some grass. 
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There were only two practical uses for the land: grazing and, 
long ago, mining. 

“We should find a road heading west in about three miles,’ 
Judy said peering at the map under the dash light. “I wonder 
if anyone counted how many roads head west from here?” 

“Do you suppose this is it?” I asked as we came up to a 
rough dirt road that headed off into the desert. 

“How should I know? Have you ever tried to follow a map 
that looks like it was drawn by a first grader?” 

I backed up and looked down the road. The headlights cut a 
swath in the black, but otherwise everything else was just in- 
distinct shapes. Every road looked the same. They all looked 
traveled, but that didn’t mean much. In the dry New Mexico 
climate the travel may have occurred three months ago. 

“Tt looks like a road, but it is sure hard to tell if it’s the 
right one,’ Judy said. 

“Well, let’s try it,’ I said. “They were supposed to have 
marker signs out, but one may have blown over.’ 

I turned the motorhome down the road and was imme- 
diately sorry. After the first 100 yards the road became much 
rougher. Worse yet, the road headed downhill and there was no 
place behind me big enough to turn a twenty-three foot motor- 
home around. I felt like a gopher running down a drainpipe. 
We had no place to go but forward. I stopped and got out. The 
road did seem to go someplace and even though it was rough, 
it looked like we could get through. We bucked and bounced 
over it for over two miles before I found a place big enough to 
try to correct our mistake. 

“Phil and Kevin, get out and stand on either side where I 
can see you in the side mirrors,’ I said. “I’m going to try to 
back into that open space. I want you guys to guide me back 
and be sure I don’t drop a back wheel into a hole.” 

The two boys stepped out. I could see them pretty well in 
the backup lights so I started the turn. As the back end swung 
around the boys followed, watching the ground behind the 
wheels. We had almost made it when I heard Kevin yell and he 
disappeared from the light. I stopped quickly and jumped out 
the door. He was standing to one side rubbing his rear. 

“What happened?” 
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“T backed into a cholla,” he answered and put his flash light 
on a tall bunch of cactus that looked like walking sticks cov- 
ered with thorns. 

“T didn’t think you could move that fast;’ Phil said. “Any 
stickers in your rear end?” 

“Don’t think so;’ Kevin answered. “Right now it just 
stings.” 

Everyone got back into the motorhome and we headed back. 
The next road down the highway looked a little better. The 
map even made sense and after three turns that were marked 
with balloon silhouettes we figured we had it made. Then the 
silhouettes disappeared and we were back to the same old 
problem—narrow road, pitch black night, and no place to turn 
around. This time we ended up in someone’s yard, shouting 
directions back and forth while I tried to get the big whale 
turned around. The same thing must have happened before be- 
cause the people in the house didn’t even bother to turn on a 
light or come out to see what was going on. 

We finally spotted the turn we had missed and ground up a 
hill into an open meadow. I could see the dark shapes of vehi- 
cles and tents and about in the middle I could see the glow of 
what had been a pretty good-sized campfire. 

“Darn, we missed the party,’ Phil said. 

I looked at my watch. It was one o’clock. “Some hour’s 
drive?’ I mumbled. 

The night’s rest was really not very satisfactory. We had 
been unable to find a level spot in the dark and so Judy and I 
slept in a pile because the bed was tilted. I kept having dreams 
of trying to crawl up out of a ditch and slipping back everytime 
I just about made it. 

In the dawn I could see about twenty vehicles scattered 
around. George’s pickup was among them and I heaved a sigh 
of relief. The thought had crossed my mind that we might not 
have been the only ones to get lost. A low mist covered the 
ground. George and his girl friend had pulled the gondola out 
of the pickup and slept in the back end. They both looked a lot 
more rested than I felt. 

We had some coffee and sweet rolls and then launched the 
balloons. It looked like it was going to be a super day. The 
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balloons drifted out over the pifion covered land and we fol- 
lowed in the truck, picking our way among the trees. We fi- 
nally ended up on a two-lane highway with eight to ten bal- 
loons in the sky ahead and behind us. The air currents were 
generally parallel to the old paved road and, by changing alti- 
tude, the balloons could zigzag back and forth across the road. 
There was very little traffic on the road and very few open 
spaces to land, so the balloonists started landing on the pave- 
ment to change passengers. Then it became a game among the 
pilots to see if they could land their balloons exactly on the 
center line. Bets were exchanged among the various crews, 
and balloons were cheered madly as they made their passes. 

I was a passenger on the second ride of the day. We had 
taken a swing out into the desert and were on the return leg, 
headed back to the road. We were about in the middle of the 
string of balloons as we topped a small hill. We could see three 
balloons lined up perfectly down the center line about twenty- 
five yards apart. George drifted Bright Future in and set her 
right on the center line. We were preparing to change pas- 
sengers when we heard a roar in the distance. 

“Tt sounds like motorcycles and a lot of them,’ Kevin said, 
looking down the road. 

About that time a string of bikes rolled over the top of the 
hill like a stream of ants headed for a picnic cake. As they 
came closer, I recalled a movie in which Hell’s Angels roared 
down on a small town and wiped out everything in sight. The 
balloons could take off, but what about the poor chase crew 
members? There wasn’t time to do much else so we stood and 
waited as the sound became deafening. 

The first bike rolled by with a character on it who looked 
like he came straight from the Hell’s Angels movie set— 
leather jacket, dark glasses, greasy cap, and all. His head was 
tipped back and he looked up at the huge balloon envelopes as 
he roared by Bright Future and then turned the bike in a tight 
circle and headed back. 

“What do we do now?” Phil said as the crew instinctively 
bunched up around the gondola. 

“Put the girls in the balloon and take off with them if it 
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gets rough,’ I said and helped Judy in and then climbed out to 
stand beside the basket. 

I wasn’t being particularly brave; in fact my gut was telling 
my feet that they should be moving and fast. I just figured that 
in a running battle I didn’t want to have to worry about keep- 
ing track of Judy and Laurlie and George’s girl friend. Be- 
sides, there wasn’t room for all nine of us in that basket any- 
way. I know; I checked before I got out. 

Several motorcycles were among the balloons now and no 
one had stopped yet. They were all just moving by and looking 
up at the bright colors. 

“Hey, man—cool,” the lead man called as he rolled back by 
us and his thumb stuck up in a salute. 

I could hear other bikers calling their approval as they 
weaved in and out down the line of four balloons. Suddenly 
they were gone and we looked at each other in disbelief. 

“Boy!” Kevin sighed in relief. “I thought we were in for it 
there.” 

“Yeah! I hope they don’t decide to come back,’ George said. 
We listened but the roar was fading. 

‘Well?’ George said. “Since you girls are in the basket we 
might just as well take two of you for a ride,’ Laurlie got out 
and he started pouring heat into the envelope. 

As the balloons took off one by one, it became apparent 
something had changed. The little crosswinds that had al- 
lowed the balloons to loop out over the desert and then return 
to the road had disappeared. The balloons were drifting away 
from us at a slight angle to the road. We tracked them for sev- 
eral minutes, hoping the crosswind would return, but soon all 
of them had disappeared over a hill. 

The chase crews started hunting for a gate through the 
fence. We saw nothing in the first mile. No one could remem- 
ber seeing any gates back the other way either. We could see 
two other balloons in the distance, but Bright Future was 
nowhere in sight. 

“T bet he has put down someplace,’ Laurlie said. ‘I haven't 
seen him anyplace for some time now,’ 

“Yeah, and I hope it’s on a road, if we can just find it,’ I said 
and searched the desert for signs of a trail. ‘““There’s got to be a 
gate through this fence someplace.’ 
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Five balloons had headed over the hill and three of them 
were now out of sight. It made sense that they had either 
found a road or an open spot close to a road and were waiting 
for us to find them. Suddenly I spotted some dust rising above 
the trees and glimpsed a truck. 

“The gate must be further down the road,’ and I motioned 
to the driver behind us to follow us. 

“Dad, I can see a road through the trees;’ Phil said. “It 
looks like it runs parallel to the highway.” 

The gate was another long mile further on and the road was 
rough. I began to worry about having to pack the balloon out. 
If we found the balloon too far off the road we would have to 
disassemble it into as many parts as practical and pack them 
out by hand. This would mean taking the tanks out of the gon- 
dola and carrying them back, one at a time. Then three people 
could handle the empty gondola. Three more would be needed 
to carry the envelope in the storage bag. It would be hot work 
and, depending on the circumstances, it could take several 
hours. 

The pickup bottomed out several times and the road wound 
around the hills and through several gullies, but there was 
still no sign of Bright Future or the other two balloons. We 
pulled up over a hill and the pickup I had seen earlier was 
standing in a clearing along with a balloon stretched out on 
the ground. 

“Have you seen George?” I called as we pulled up and the 
pilot came over to the truck. 

“He was on the far side of the hill when I came over,’ he 
said. ‘““He’d put out a drop line and the two girls were trying to 
tow the balloon,’ 

Towing is another technique for getting out of a tough spot. 
George had a 150 foot line coiled up in a special bag in the 
gondola. This line could be dropped to the ground and the bal- 
loon could be towed to an open place while the pilot kept it 
suspended just above the trees. 

We drove down through another gully and pulled up around 
the corner of the hill, anticipating having to park the pickup 
and then hike over the top to locate the balloon and figure out 
what to do. 
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As we rounded the curve on the hill Phil shouted from the 
back of the pickup, “I see both balloons.’ The two balloons 
were setting in a clearing right beside the road. 

“What happened?” I asked as we drove up beside the gon- 
dola. “I thought you were towing it on the far side of the hill.” 

“We were,’ Judy said mopping her sweaty forehead. ‘We 
gave up because there were too many trees. So we got back 
into the balloon, popped up over the hill, and here was this 
lovely road.” 

I looked way across the valley and I could see another bal- 
loon setting in a clearing. As we packed Bright Future and 
then sat in the clearing having refreshments, we kept looking 
to see if anyone had caught up with them. We couldn’t help 
because the road beyond this point was strictly four-wheel 
drive territory and didn’t look like it crossed the valley any- 
way. We finally saw some figures walking up the hill. It looked 
like they were going to have to carry it out. 

“We were lucky today,’ I thought and we climbed into the 
pickup and headed back toward the campsite. As it turned out 
we were very lucky. It took the other crew four hours to get 
their balloon out, and two other balloons had gone even fur- 
ther and had to be retrieved the next day after the pilot and 
passengers had walked out five miles to the road. 
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